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Etruscan burial urn, decorated with the reclining figure of 
a woman in the sleep of death. On exhibit at Carnegie Museum. 


The Pre-Roman 


(Etruscan ) 
Economy 


Approximately 850-400 B.C. 


This Etruscan burial urn is typical of the fine sculpture and stone- 
carving of the Pre-Roman period. In addition, many other crafts 
and industries were developed, including metal working, pottery 
making, weaving, jewelry making, quarrying and lumbering. And 
the extremely rich soil of the section made agriculture most impor- 
tant in the Etruscan economy. 

A coinage and banking system did not come into use until after 
the height of Etruscan power. Originally, most trade was accom- 
plished by primitive barter. Later in the period, lumps of copper 
were used as a medium of exchange. 

In spite of their lack of a well-dev eloped money system, the 
Etruscans were able to rise to power through the use ‘of agricultur- 
al and industrial methods which were advanced for their time. 
Gradually, as trade developed with the Greeks, Carthaginians and 
other Mediterranean countries, the Etruscans came into possession 
of various types of Greek coins—which later became the basis for 
the Roman money system, upon which much of our modern money 

s patterned. 

Thus, the use of standardized currencies and the development 
of banking practices came into being only as trade and commerce 
expanded. So it is today—our highly complex monetary and bank- 
ing systems have come as a logical outgrowth of our modern finan- 
cial and commercial needs. 





MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Weekdays 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 P.M. 

Tue Famity or Man: weekdays 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 
Tuesdays 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., beginning October 23 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 





CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 


Luncheon 11:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m., weekdays 
Snack Bar 2:00 to 5:00 p.m., weekdays 
Dinner 4:45 to 7:00 p.m., Tuesdays and Thursdays 





beginning October 23 
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COVER 


Detail of a photograph taken by 
George Rodger in French Equa- 
torial Africa for Magnum Photos, 
Inc., that will appear in Toe Famity 
or Man exhibition to open at Car- 
negie Institute October 19. 

Toting most of their loads is the 
common lot for more than half the 
family of man—and of woman—all 
around the world. The stark sim- 
plicity of the scene almost calls for 
a poem, or a song. 
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OCTOBER CALENDAR 


THE FAMILY OF MAN 

An exhibition of creative photography dedicated to 
the dignity of man, with 503 examples from 68 countries, 
may be seen in the third-floor galleries October 19 through 
December 2, with a preview the evening of the 18th. The 
exhibit was conceived and organized by Edward Steichen. 

The galleries will be open 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 P.M., 
weekdays, and 2:00 to 5:00 p.m., Sundays. 

An admission fee of 25c will be charged. Children ac- 
companied by adults and supervised school groups will be 
admitted to the galleries without charge. 


FOUNDER-PATRONS DAY 

Carnegie Institute Society members and their friends 
will be guests of the President and Board of Trustees of 
Carnegie Institute the evening of October 18 at a recep- 
tion in Sculpture Court marking the sixtieth anniversary 
of Founder-Patrons Day. There will be music and re- 
freshments, and guests will preview Tue Famiry or Man. 


PAINTINGS BY TOM ROWLANDS 

Oils from a year in Italy by Tom Rowlands, recently 
returned, will be on exhibit in Gallery K from October 7 
through November 4. Ohio-born and educated in New 
York City, Mr. Rowlands was represented in the 1955 
INTERNATIONAL. This is the first of a series of one-man 
shows by local artists at the Institute this season. 


PRINTS BY FRANCISCO GOYA 

From the Institute's permanent collection are sixteen 
etching-and-aquatints by Goya (1746-1828) of the 
Los Proverbios series, and two, the gift of Kenneth Seaver, 
to be seen in Gallery J this month. 


FROM THE FINE ARTS COLLECTION 

Drawings, prints, and water colors by old masters and 
moderns from the permanent collection, numbering 150, 
continue through November 25 on the second floor. 


TIFFANY GLASS 

The A. Douglas Nash collection of 34 pieces of Tiffany 
glass is on display in the Treasure Room this autumn. 
Tiffany—the family and the glass—are discussed, page 265. 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS 

Young Man with Books by Mervin Jules (American, 
1912) given by Dr. and Mrs. Robert T. Reeves; Land- 
scape by Francis Bacon (British, 1910) presented by 
Edgar J. Kaufmann, Jr.; Herbstmeer (1924) by H. Max 
Pechstein (German, 1881-1955) and Pink Waterfall by 
Maurice Freedman (American, 1904), both the gift of 
Morton D. May. Second-floor alcove. 





CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY LECTURES 

Mondays, 8:15 P.M., Mt. Lebanon Auditorium 

Tuesdays, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M., Carnegie Music Hall 

Admission by membership card 
October 22, 23—Evroprr’s Toy Countrigs 

Nicol Smith will bring color moving pictures of ro- 
mantic little lands set like precious stones in the crown 
of Europe: Andorra in the Pyrenees, Liechtenstein in the 
Alps, San Marino, and Monaco on the French Riviera. 
October 29, 30—StraNGE Praces, STRANGE PEOPLE 

(Two showings on October 29, at 6:30 and 8:30 P.M., in 
cooperation with the Mt. Lebanon Civic League.) 

Irving Johnson, who commands his brigantine Yankee 
on the high seas with a crew of young Americans, this 
year brings a report from New Guinea, Guadalcanal, 
Bali, Siam, and Kenya and Kilimanjaro in Africa. 


NEW MUSEUM EXHIBITS 

A number of new Museum exhibits, both within and 
without the walls, are described by Director M. Graham 
Netting on page 263. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 

Marshall Bidwell, director of music, is presenting the 
sixty-second season of free organ recitals in Carnegie 
Music Hall. His programs, each Sunday afternoon at 5:00 
o'clock, are sponsored by Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation. 

Guest soloists this month will include Elmer Steuer- 
nagel, playing the Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto October 7, 
and Roberta Childs, in the Rachmaninoff Piano Con- 
certo No. 2 on the 28th. 


DINNER TABLES AROUND THE WORLD 

Miniature tables of twelve different nations, artistic 
and authentic, created by Mrs. Benjamin Lencher, may 
be seen in the Public Affairs Room. 


STORY HOUR 

Story hour for boys and girls from five to twelve years 
old is at 2:15 o'clock, Saturday afternoons. 

Story hour for three- to five-year-olds will be Tuesdays, 
October 16 and 30, at 10:30 a.m. 


JUNIOR PATRONS OF ART 

The class for children of members of Carnegie Institute 
Society, aged seven to eleven, opens October 6. Fee of 
$5.50 is charged for the ten Saturday-morning classes. 


PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Exhibits have been arranged at Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh in connection with the Pennsylvania Library 
Association annual meeting to be held October 4-6 at the 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel. These include 50 Best Booxs oF 
1956 and TarouGu THE Lisrary Door, a photographic 
review of library services. 
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THE FAMILY OF MAN 


7. first cry of a newborn baby 
in Chicago or Zamboango, in 
Amsterdam or Rangoon, has the 
same pitch and key, each saying, 
‘Tam! I have come through! I be- 
long. 1am a member of the 
Family.” 

Many the babies and grownups 
here from photographs made in 
sixty-eight mations round our 
planet Earth. You travel and see 
what the camera saw. The wonder 
of human mind, heart, wit and 
instinct, is here. You might catch 
yourself saying, “‘I’mnotastranger 
here.”’ 

People! flung wide and far, born 
into toil, struggle, blood and 
dreams, among lovers, eaters, 
drinkers, workers, loafers, fighters, players, 
gamblers. Here are ironworkers, bridgemen, 
musicians, sandhogs, miners, builders of huts 
and skyscrapers, jungle hunters, landlords 
and the landless, the loved and the unloved, 
the lonely and abandoned, the brutal and the 
compassionate—one big family hugging close 
to the ball of Earth for its life and being. 

Here or there you may witness a startling 
harmony where you say, ‘“This will be haunt- 
ing me a long time with a loveliness I hope 
to understand better.”’ 

In a seething of saints and sinners, winners 
or losers, in a womb of superstition, faith, 
genius, crime, sacrifice, here is the People, the 





The cadence and scope of the poet Sandburg’s writing 
may be felt in this prologue to the catalogue for Tue 
Famity oF Man. Fully illustrated in black and white, 
this handsome catalogue may be obtained for $1.00 at 
Carnegie Institute during the exhibition, October 19 
through December 2. 
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John Phillips, Life, Canada 
WE TWO FORM A MULTITUDE 


one and only source of armies, navies, work- 
gangs, the living flowing breath of the his- 
tory of nations, ever lighted by the realityor 
illusion of hope. Hope is a sustaining hu- 
man gift. 

Everywhere is love and love-making, wed- 
dings and babies from generation to genera- 
tion keeping the Family of Man alive and 
continuing. Everywhere the sun, moon and 
stars, the climates and weathers, have mean- 
ings for people. Though meanings vary, we 
are alike in all countries and tribes in trying 
to read what sky, land and sea say to us. 
Alike and ever alike we are on all continents 
in the need of love, food, clothing, work, 
speech, worship, sleep, games, dancing, fun. 
From tropics to arctics human lives with 
these needs so alike, so inexorably alike. 

Hands here, hands gnarled as thorntree 
roots and others soft as faded rose leaves. 
Hands reaching, praying and groping, hands 











The Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 
presents the first of four concerts by 


THE SATURDAY CONSORT 
English Music from Chaucer to Milton 
Saturday, November 3, 3:30 P.M., Gallery A 


Compositions by Edmond Turges, Henry VIII, 
William Byrd, Henry Purcell, John Dowland, 
John Bull, Thomas Ford, and Tobias Hume. 


Tickets (50¢) at the door the afternoon of the con- 
cert, or from the R. E. Baltz Agency, Volkwein Bros., 
or the Wagner-Bund Music Co. 





holding tools, torches, brooms, fishnets, 
hands doubled in fists of flaring anger, hands 
moving in caress of beloved faces. The hands 
and feet of children playing ring-around-a- 
rosy—countries and languages different but 
little ones alike in playing the same game. 

Here are set forth babies arriving, suckling, 
growing into youths restless and questioning. 
Then as grownups they seek and hope. They 
mate, toil, fish, quarrel, sing, fight, pray, on 
all parallels and meridians having likeness. 
The earliest man, ages ago, had tools, weap- 
ons, cattle, as seen in his cave drawings. And 
like him the latest man of our day has his 
tools, weapons, cattle. The earliest man 
struggled through inexpressibly dark chaos 
of hunger, fear, violence, sex. A long journey 
it has been from that early Family of Man to 
the one of today which has become a still 
more prodigious spectacle. 

If the human face is “the masterpiece of 
God"’ it is here then in a thousand fateful 
registrations. Often the faces speak what 
words can never say. Some tell of eternity and 
others only the latest tattlings. Child faces of 
blossom smiles or mouths of hunger are fol- 
lowed by homely faces of majesty carved and 
worn by love, prayer and hope, along with 
others light and carefree as thistledown in a 
late summer wind. Faces having land and sea 
on them, faces honest as the morning sun 
flooding a clean kitchen with light, faces 
crooked and lost and wondering where to go 


this afternoon or tomorrow morning. Faces 
in crowds, laughing and windblown leaf 
faces, profiles in an instant of agony, mouths 
in a dumbshow mockery lacking speech, 
faces of music in gay song or a twist of pain, 
a hate ready to kill, or calm and ready-for- 
death faces. Some of them are worth a long 
look now and deep contemplation later. 
Faces betokening a serene blue sky or faces 
dark with storm winds and lashing night 
rain. And faces beyond forgetting, written 
over with faiths in men and dreams of man 
surpassing himself. An alphabet here and a 
multiplication table of living breathing hu- 
man faces. 

In the times to come as the past there will 
be generations taking hold as though loneli- 
ness and the genius of struggle has always 
dwelt in the hearts of pioneers. To the ques- 
tion, ‘What will the story be of the Family 
of Man across the near or far future?’’ some 
would reply, ‘“‘For the answers read if you 
can the strange and baffling eyes of youth.”’ 


There is only one man in the world 
and his name is All Men. 

There is only one woman in the world 
and her name is All Women. 

There is only one child in the world 
and the child's name is All Children. 


A camera testament, a drama of the grand 
canyon of humanity, an epic woven of fun, 
mystery and holiness—here is the Family of 
Man! 


LIBRARY BOARD SECRETARY 


ENNETT RopGeErs, a member of City 

Council, has been elected secretary to the 
board of trustees of Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, succeeding the Honorable A. L. 
Wolk. Judge Wolk retired from active mem- 
bership on the Library board of trustees last 
spring, to go on the Orphans’ Court bench of 
Allegheny County. 
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REJUVENATION OF A GREAT BUILDING 


_ imposing mass of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute and Library building is a familiar 
and attractive landmark of the Schenley 
Farms district. While the activities housed 
within it are recognized by the citizens of 
Allegheny County as vital to the cultural de- 
velopment of their district, the building 
itself has been largely taken for granted. Be- 
fore discussing the rejuvenation of the Insti- 
tute, it might be significant to look into the 
past. 

In 1890 one of the most important archi- 
tectural competitions of its time, entered by 
97 architects throughout the country, was 
held for the design of a central library in 
Pittsburgh, a building which should be the 
nucleus of a free library system. The building 
was also to contain art galleries, a museum, 
and a music hall to seat 2,500. Andrew Car- 
negie gave one million dollars for this proj- 
ect after the city agreed to spend at least 
$40,000 annually for maintenance. 
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CHARLES M. STOTZ 


The plans of the architectural firm of Long- 
fellow, Alden and Harlow were accepted. 
In 1892 foundations were laid on part of the 
19 acres of park land purchased from Mrs. 
Mary E. Schenley. Soon after its completion, 
it became clear that this building was already 
too small. Carnegie gave an additional five 
million dollars and Alden and Harlow of 
Pittsburgh drew plans from which the build- 
ing as we know it today was built. The Li- 
brary absorbed all the old building except the 
Music Hall, and a large central book stack 
was added. Extensive new quarters were 
built for the Department of Fine Arts and the 
Museum. This distinguished example of 
American civic architecture, covering more 
than four acres, was opened to the public 
in 1907. 

There are few persons alive today who can 
tell of the tremendous impact of this new 
building, completely modern as judged by 
the then current standards.The halls and 











foyers were lined and paved with domestic 
and imported marbles, and mural paintings 
surrounded the grand staircase. The exterior 
was ornamented with bronze sculptures and 
carved stonework. 

This building remains today structurally 
sound and, to the casual observer, apparently 
little changed both outside and inside. But 
time has taken its toll. Weather and Pitts- 
burgh’s corrosive atmosphere (now largely a 
thing of the past) have rendered the roofing 
and skylights an ever increasing problem in 
maintenance and replacement, although the 
structural roof supports are in sound condi- 
tion. The modern strides in mechanical de- 
velopment and central power utilities have 
rendered the glistening power engines obso- 
lete; much of the electrical system requires 
replacement and conversion from direct to 
alternating current. The demands of modern 
lighting and power distribution call for ex- 
tensive renovation. The heating and ventilat- 
ing systems likewise must be brought up to 
date, their effectiveness and economy in- 
creased. The same applies to the plumbing 
system and fixtures. Without these improve- 
ments the original investment might soon be 
rendered ineffectual. 

Faced with the need of drastic action, the 
Boards of the Institute and Library authorized 
the firm of Charles M. and Edward Stotz to 
make a thorough architectural and engineer- 
ing survey of the Carnegie Institute and Li- 
brary building. This study, occupying over 





Mr. Stotz practices with his brother under the firm 
name of Charles M. & Edward Stotz, Architect and Engi- 
neer. This year he was elevated to Fellowship in the 
American Institute of Architects. 

Author of The Early Architecture of Western Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Stotz reconstructed Fort Ligonier, participated in the 
original design for Point Park in 1945, and has since 
served on the Point Park Committee. He is now engaged 
in research on the forts at the Point for the Allegheny 
Conference. 
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1600 in what we call the Upper Ohio Valley— 


three years, was concerned not only with the 
mechanical system but with the complete re- 
habilitation of the building. A second phase 
of the survey dealt with the more effective 
use of the building in terms of modern mu- 
seum, fine arts, and library practice, and a 
search for increased space for the demands of 
the various activities. This second phase, a 
long-range study for future consideration, 
was necessary to insure that nothing done 
under the current program would prevent or 
obstruct later developments. This survey, in- 
cluding detailed estimates of cost, was com- 
pleted by the architects and approved by the 
Boards in January, 1954. 

Following a successful appeal for funds, 
the Boards then selected the most critically 
needed items from the survey and authorized 
the preparation of working drawings and 
specifications. The most urgent of these items 
was the complete replacement of the roof. 

After a study of new building techniques 
and consultations with those faced with the 
same problems in other institutions, draw- 
ings and specifications were developed for the 
complete replacement of the entire roof area. 
A new roofing material, aluminum, unavail- 
able when the original building was con- 
structed, replaces the original copper and tile. 
As aluminum in its natural condition is 
bright and glaring when first applied and sub- 
ject to darkening in color after a few years, 
the metal was treated with a new alodine 
process in a color to simulate the patina of 
the copper which was removed. The new 
skylights, reduced in area from 100,000 to 
about 40,000 square feet, are designed with 
alternating strips of solid roof and glass to 
facilitate access for cleaning and repair. Much 
improved types of glass and roofing methods 
insure longer life and reduced maintenance. 
The form of the new roof reproduces that of 
the original except for the replacement of the 

(Turn to page 272) 
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PRESENTING MONONGAHELA MAN 





eter Man has been named by 
archeologists for the river along which 
most of his towns are believed to have been 
located, and from which this Indian group 
was first described. 

By 1600 Monongahela Man was being 
destroyed by, absorbed by, or replaced by the 
Delaware and Shawnee, the Seneca, and the 
Mingo; and after the middle 1700's came the 
European. To bring the story up to date, now 
there remain in this area only the Seneca 
bands on the Cornplanter Reservation near 
Warren, Pennsylvania, and the Allegheny 
Reservation near Salamanca, New York. 

Much of what is known of Monongahela 
Man is so recently discovered and exciting 
that the Western Pennsylvania National 
Bank, of McKeesport, felt it should be made 
available to the public and retained Carnegie 
Museum to prepare the first comprehensive 
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Clifford J. Morrow 


exhibit, pictorializing what has been dis- 
covered. This exhibit is now to be seen in the 
lobby of the Bank, will later go on tour to 
schools in Allegheny County, and eventually 
take its place in American Indian Hall at the 
Museum. 

The exhibit is in two sections: an outer 
ring of panels presents general information 
about the various Indian cultures of western 
Pennsylvania; an inner ring is devoted to the 
specific culture of Monongahela Man at an 
arbitrarily chosen date, a.p. 1400. It has 
been organized by James L. Swauger, assistant 
director of the Museum, and Don W. Dragoo, 
assistant curator of the Museum's section of 
man. It has been executed by Robert G. 
Caffery, preparator, and Clifford J. Morrow, 
staff artist. 

Until 1950 little was known about what 
had happened between 10,000 B.c. and a.p. 








1600 in what we call the Upper Ohio Valley— 
western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, south- 
western New York, the northwestern tip of 
Maryland, and northern West Virginia. Some 
excavating had been done by professional 
archeologists, and some by amateurs, but 
there was no coordinated knowledge as there 
was of neighboring areas, particularly New 
York and Ohio. Three grants to the Museum 
from the Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation 
made possible intensive local archeological 
work, which in the past six years established 
basic facts of Upper Ohio Valley prehistory. 
These discoveries were presented to the pub- 
lic in 249 lectures, 109 publications, several 
small exhibits, and in Prehistory of the Upper 
Ohio Valley by William J. Mayer-Oakes, pub- 
lished in 1955 by the Museum. 

The Survey has located and examined 550 
sites representing Indian occupancy over 
nearly 12,000 years, and indicating that the 
Indian population of the Upper Ohio Valley 
probably never exceeded 10,000 at any one 
time with long periods of very thin occu- 
pancy. Sites examined include camps, vil- 
lages, shell middens (refuse piles), stone and 
earth burial mounds, earthworks, rock 
shelters, flint quarries, workshops, and ceme- 
teries. To telescope this long period of time 
into the archeologists’ classification: 

Mammoth Hunters—10,000 to 5000 B.c. 
Shellfish Eaters—5000 to 1000 B.c. 
Adena Mound Builders— 

1000 B.c. to a.D. 100 
Hopewell Mound Builders—100 to 1200 
Late Prehistoric Farmers—1200 to 1600 
Historic Indians—1600 to present 

From 1200 to 1600, the dominant culture in 
the Upper Ohio Valley was that of Monon- 
gahela Man. ‘Mon Man,”’ as he is familiarly 
called by the Museum archeologists, de- 
pended on farming as his major source of 
food. He—or rather, she—grew corn, beans, 
and pumpkins, and merely supplemented this 


new exhibit of Birps or Paranise, also pre- 
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with hunting—bear, deer, elk, rabbit, wild 
turkey—fishing, and gathering. This was a 
pattern of living developed in the Mississippi 
River Valley. These Late Prehistoric Farmers, 
as they are also known, were immigrants into 
this region, who conquered and absorbed 
some of the Hopewell people. 

Mon Man was the most numerous of any 
Indian group that lived in our valleys, as 
evidenced by good-sized villages. He prob- 
ably lived in family units, in dome-shaped 
huts grouped around a central plaza area. His 
home probably leaked and was drafty, was 
dark, and undoubtedly stank. 

Stockaded villages, sites often chosen for 
defensive purposes, and burials in which 
arrowheads are found driven into bones or 
close to skeletons indicate that, for the first 
time in history, warfare was an important 
factor in the lives of the Indians of the Upper 
Ohio Valley. The conflicts are believed to 
have been mostly with Indians from the north. 

Mon Man had little fear of the dead, nor 
did he honor them. Corpses were buried any- 
which-way in shallow graves, or shoved into 
unused storage pits. 

Mon Man was the first in our region to use 
bows and arrows, and this was his principal 
weapon. It is interesting to note that while 
we usually associate bows and arrows with 
Indians, it was not until 11,000 years after the 
first Indians walked our hills that bows and 
arrows were used here. 

His array of tools included hammer stones, 
knives, axes (celts, they are called—un- 
grooved), wedges, drills, toggles, projectile 
points, gravers, and flakers. He was so in- 
genious with stone and clay that it is likely 
he also used wood and other vegetable ma- 
terials, and skins, which, being more perish- 
able, have not been preserved. 

Mon Man was about 5’ 8”’ tall, weighed 
about 145 pounds, and the women were 

(Turn to page 275) 
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NEW EXHIBITS AT THE MUSEUM 


. Museum's new autumn exhibits 
celebrate two events, Carnegie Institute's 
own Founder-Patrons Day, on October 18, 
and International Museum Week, October7-13. 

International Museum Week, a world-wide 
program to emphasize the creative and peace- 
ful work of museums, is being carried out by 
the International Council of Museums (icom) 
and the United States National Commission 
of ungsco. W. Stephen Thomas, director of 
the Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences, 
serving as chairman of the U. S. Committee, 
has called attention to the importance of 
museums in the following statement: 

‘We all know that museums preserve the 
material of nature and man’s achievements 
through the arts and sciences. They are insti- 
tutions dedicated to research, education, and 
inspiration. What they possess and what they 
exhibit, man is encouraged to use in evaluat- 
ing life. Furthermore, museums have a unique 
role in interpretation to all kinds of people. 
In focusing on the part they play in daily life 
through their many public services, we can 
help other museums as well as our own.” 

Carnegie Museum is experimenting this 
year with new exhibits at several places in the 
community in addition to those in its own 
galleries. The major off-campus exhibit, de- 
voted to Monongahela man, the McKeesport 
resident of a.p. 1400, will be on display in 
the lobby of the sponsoring institution, the 
Western Pennsylvania National Bank, in 
McKeesport, for a period of months so that 
it may be extensively used by school classes 
of the greater McKeesport area. This ex- 
hibit is described on preceding pages in this 
issue. 

The Museum's regularly assigned window 
in the Union Trust Branch of the Mellon 
National Bank and Trust Company will be 
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devoted during October to an exhibit of 
representative objects from each section of 
Carnegie Museum to offer a broad appeal to 
“See Your Museum.”’ 

In collaboration with the United States 
Army, Pittsburgh Recruiting Office, and the 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Society, the 
Museum is participating in an exhibit of 
lithographs of uniforms of the U. S. Army, 
1777-1889, which will be displayed in the 
Gun Room of the Historical Society. 

In our own building, near the Art and 
Nature Shop, a timely exhibit is Tue Pzopte’s 
Cuoice, a collection of political campaign 
badges representing every presidential cam- 
paign from 1832 to 1952. The badges, buttons, 
and ribbons, many satirical in nature, were 
lent by Henry G. Wasson and arranged by the 
section of coins and medals. 

The ladies of the Pittsburgh Doll Club, in 
the third of their highly popular, cooperative 
exhibits with the Museum, are installing a 
display of United States dolls and toys cover- 
ing the period from 1850 to 1910, which will 
be on view in the usual location in the Li- 
brary corridor. 

A further addition to Marine Hall will be a 
Gulf Stream community—a mass of floating 
sargassum weed sheltering specimens of the 
bizarre sargassum fish, which, although 
small, is so voracious that it sometimes 
gulps prey larger than itself. The fish were 
prepared by Harold J. Clement, the plants 
reproduced in wax by Mrs. von Fuehrer, and 
the installation carried out by Ottmar F. 
von Fuehrer. 

In Bird Hall some cases are being rear- 
ranged to facilitate traffic flow and to call 
special attention to the recleaned exhibit 
Famity Tree or Birps, prepared some years 
ago by G. A. Link, Jr., and to a completely 
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new exhibit of Brrps or Parapise, also pre- 
pared by Mr. Link. 

In Mammal Hall cases of attractive models 
of North American game and fur-bearing 
mammals, one-sixth natural size, which have 
been laboriously and beautifully modeled by 
Harold J. Clement over a considerable time, 
will be on display. 

New exhibits on the third floor are being 
largely deferred until the roof replacement 
is completed, but a few new displays are 
being installed in leak-free areas. The stamp 
section received recently a magnificent gift 
from Norman M. Haac, prominent Phila- 
delphia philatelist, which includes presenta- 
tion booklets of the recent postage stamps 
of 154 countries, prepared for the Universal 
Postal Union Conference held in Brussels in 
1952. An interesting selection of these book- 
lets is on display in four cases. 

James L. Swauger is rearranging and re- 
furbishing two cases of Indian and Eskimo 





items, and other improvements will be made 
as soon as we have a new roof overhead. 


—M. G. N. 


MONONGAHELA MAN 


(Continued from page 262) 


shorter but still buxom at 125 pounds. They | 


were probably brown in color. The average 
life span was about 35 years, and many chil- 
dren died at an early age. Mon Man had 
trouble, as we do, with bad teeth, arthritis, 
bone infections, and pneumonia. Some skulls 
show deliberate deformation to achieve an 
idea of beauty. 

The facts ascertained by the Museum Sur- 
vey regarding Monongahela Man are many 


and full of interest. The reader will find it § 


worth his while to examine this new exhibit 
now made possible by the Western Pennsyl- 
vania National Bank either when available 


in his vicinity or later at Carnegie Museum. | 
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AFTER MANY YEARS: TIFFANY GLASS 


I 1837 Charles Lewis Tiffany, at the age of 
twenty-five, left the paternal New Eng- 
land berth and opened a stationery and fancy- 
goods store at 295 Broadway, New York. 
His partner was a boyhood friend, John B. 
Young, experienced in that trade, and the 
new firm worked on a capital of one thousand 
dollars, borrowed from Charles’ father, Com- 
fort Tiffany. At that time, aside from a 
natural acumen, young Charles must have 
been wise to the ways of retailing, for when 
merely fifteen he had been entrusted with the 
management of a general store owned by his 
father. There is, then, a romantic continuity 
in the thought that a small-town New Eng- 
land store can be regarded as the true origin 
of the present house of Tiffany with its magic 
name and almost legendary wealth of gems. 
The fortunes—and good fortunes they were 
indeed—of the Charles L. Tiffany and John B. 
Young enterprise can be read in the recent 
book, The Art of the Tiffanys, by Gertrude 
Speenburgh. With a third partner joining in 
1847, the firm became Tiffany, Young & 
Ellis. In 1853, Messrs. Young and Ellis re- 
tired and new partners joined; the concern 
reorganized under the name of Tiffany & 
Company, which it has retained since. 
Following the uptown drift of New York’s 
shopping centers, Tiffany's changed its loca- 
tion several times, each change marking an 
expansion. Before the latest move, a halt was 
made from 1905 to 1940 at Fifth Avenue and 
Thirty-seventh Street, in Stanford White’s 
palatial structure with novel features ad- 
mirably adapted to a dignified and highly ac- 
tive commercial store. The absence of a tablet 
with the firm's name signified that there was 
no need to tell who occupied the premises. 


In the years to come, the firm—which at 
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295 Broadway during its first four days had 
taken in much praise and $7.75 for sales—was 
ever on the alert to introduce a wider variety 
of merchandise and establish fresh fields of 
activity. The making of jewelry, for instance, 
and the manufacture of silverware led to 
more and more success, awards at exhibi- 
tions—the first at Paris in 1867—and to 
growing reputation and prosperity. But suc- 
cess and financial rewards, as seen from our 
angle, are in this instance only the outward 
symbols of something more meaningful, 
namely, of achievement embodied in a long 
record of solid contributions to American 
arts and crafts. 

Determined businessman that he was, there 
are yet ample indices that within Mr. Tiffany 
there dwelled the artist. I like to believe that 
it can be proved too—reading the law of 
heredity in reverse—by the appearance on the 
scene of Louis Comfort Tiffany, his son. 

The younger Tiffany was born in 1848 and 
died in 1933, with a long life devoted to the 
arts. Submerged by waves of time, the knowl- 
edge of his talents is now mainly associated 
with his works in glass. The artistic career 
ci this altogether remarkable man, however, 
is now being restored to its proper historic 
perspective by Robert Koch, of Yale Uni- 
versity. When, as it is hoped, his doctoral 
dissertation will have passed through the 
press, Louis C. Tiffany will have become 
firmly established in the annals of a not- 
distant past of American life and art. 


As this essay has been stimulated by the 
current exhibition of the A. Douglas Nash 
collection of Tiffany Glass in the Treasure 
Room at Carnegie Institute, we shall only 
catalogue some of the media that, he prac- 
ticed. Mr. Tiffany, definitely gifted as a 








painter, studied first with George Inness and 
Samuel Coleman, and later at Paris. Soon he 
enlisted his talents in the arts of decoration. 
His first color-glass windows to be installed 
in a church are those of 1878 in the Episcopal 
church of Islip, Long Island. Pittsburgh takes 
pride in some of his later ones, and it seems 
fitting to recall that he was commissioned 
with window decoration too by Andrew Car- 
negie for Dunfermline Abbey, Scotland. And 
outside the United States there is the cele- 
brated glass screen-curtain of 22 metric tons 
in the Palacio de Bellas Artes of Mexico City, 
executed afte the design by Gerardo Murillo, 
better known under the pseudonym of Dr. 
Atl. Tiffany's chapel, with its mosaic work, 
its glass and bronze, earned fame at the 
Columbia Exposition at Chicago in 1893. 

Mr. Tiffany was also a professional interior 
decorator of note, and as a dealer in antiques 
gathered in Europe and the Near East, he was 
way ahead of his time. With a universal 
love for things, this belated son of the Ren- 
aissance employed himself too in designing 
textile patterns, furniture, jewelry, metal- 
and enamelwork, and in creating mortuary 
monuments which, inspired by sculpture of 
earlier periods, show a sensitive understand- 
ing for the purity of their prototypes. 

Some of the latter are illustrated in two 
most attractive brochures of 1895 and 1913 
respectively, preserved in Carnegie Library. 
They were published originally as advertising 
media by the Tiffany Glass and Decorat- 
ing Company and the Tiffany Studios, des- 
ignations given to his enterprises in distinc- 
tion from Tiffany & Co., which, as told 
before, was his father’s firm. The title of 
Louis C. Tiffany Furnaces, Inc., was applied 
in 1902 to the glassworks at Corona, Long 
Island. After several fires at other locations 
and a thirteen-years’ stay at the Heidt Glass- 
works at Brooklyn, the Corona house was 
established in 1893. Its management was en- 
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trusted to Arthur J. Nash from Stourbridge, 
one of the crop of fine English glass tech- 
nicians who had come to America in the past 
century. From here poured forth the cele- 
brated glass called ‘Favrile,”” a derivative 
from the Old English and obsolete fabrile, 
connoting ‘belonging to a craftsman or his 
craft."’ (The interpretation mentioned some- 
times as stemming from the German Faber, 
or color—in itself a misnomer—has to be 
rejected.) 

The Glass Furnaces at Corona were closed 
in 1928 and, as William J. Fielding, treasurer 
of the Louis Comfort Tiffany Foundation, 


kindly informed me, thie property was trans- 
ferred in 1929 to the .\. Douglas Nash Cor- 


poration. There followed the black era of the , 


depression, and Mr 
closed too. 

The greater part of Mr. Tiffany's life span 
ran parallel to the reign of Queen Victoria, 
whoruled from 1837 to 1901. We can, there- 
fore, call him a Victorian, or to be more 
exact, an American Victorian. The powerful 
nineteenth century had its strict confor-nists 
as well as ardent dissenters, and it is among 
the latter that Mr. Tiffany's star shines 
brightly. I like to go further and call him, 
in company with his countryman, James 
Abbott McNeill Whistler, an Eminent Ameri- 
can Victorian. In concrete form, the ideals of 
this dissenter survive overwhelmingly in 
glass objects, such as tableware, vases, lamp 
shades, and other utilitarian objects, the re- 
sults of large production as well as of their 
portable character. 

To appreciate the triumph, one might cast 
a glimpse at some aspects of the decorative 
arts in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Having broken with classic trends of 


Nash’s organization 


Mr. Weissberger, as curator, organized the Hall of 
Decorative Arts, now a year old, and the adjoining Treas- 
ure Room, where the exhibit of Tiffany glass may be 
seen and for which numerous future shows are planned. 
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VASES SIGNED “L. C. TIFFANY. FAVRILE.” 
AT RIGHT, MORNING-GLORY VASE, EXHIBITED 1914. 


the first half, furniture design was dominated 
by influences of the styles of the baroque and 
rococo. Historical knowledge without the 
flavor of true romanticism made its appear- 
ance and bowed out originality. Before 1871, 
Napoleon III and Eugénie traveled in a 
private railroad car designed by Viollet-le- 
Duc, with a pseudo Hispano-Moresque ceil- 
ing above walls embellished with eighteenth- 
century flower patterns. Later, it became 
proper for a lady to receive in her imitation 
Louis XV or XVI salon next to her husband's 
library, probably done in pseudo Gothic. 
For their excellent meals the family gathered 
in a dining room of hybrid Renaissance. Long 
before museums went in scientifically for 
period rooms on a large scale, period rooms of 
another sort were found in the homes of the 
prosperous. 

With keen, sensitive, and brilliant mu- 
seum directors and amateurs, the nineteenth 
century was at the same time an astonishing 


epoch for collecting. Limited, before, by a 
long tradition devoted to classical antiqui- 
ties, new horizons opened now to other pasts 
of greatness. But the recently founded mu- 
seums of the decorative arts failed dismally 
in their hope that medieval ivories, Renais- 
sance majolica, German silver, and other 
treasure would rais¢ contemporary crafts to 
aesthetically higher levels. With not much 
imagination but much faith in newly in- 
vented mechanical processes, reproductions 
and imitations of inferior quality with much 
elaborateness added, far removed from the 
charm of the authentic model, found a ready 
market. Tourist and museum revival arts 
flourished. Nor was there too much effort 
on the whole to inject new concepts into 
a large output of articles of honest crafts- 
manship or technical excellence. 

It is generally conceded that the opposi- 
tion had its beginning in England with 
William Morris, poet, artist, political writer, 





(1834-96), prominently at the head of the 
movement. After Japan had opened its ports 
to foreign trade in the 60's there arrived a 
purifying influence from that country in its 
two-dimensional art. In folk art was found 
that technical integrity insisted upon by 
John Ruskin and Morris, and the advance 
made in iron construction—bending iron on 
large scale, at will, as for the Eiffel Tower for 
the Paris Exposition, 1889—furnished new 
ideas for line. Creative impulses shunned a 
purely mechanically-minded materialism and 
a traditionalism of which Morris was still a 
representative. Cognizance of the beauty 
inherent in material proper, a new functional- 
ism aided by the love for winding lines, 
abstract or stylized naturalistic ornaments 
with undertones of poetry and music, are 
some of the elements of this style, called in 
1896 by the Belgian pioneer Henry Van de 
Velde art nouveau, a name adopted, too, for 
his Parisian art store by S. Bing. 

Tiffany glass was a lovely oversea gift to 
art nouveau. As such, it recently received an 
historian’s accolade from Hans Curjel of 
Zurich. (Exhibition 1952. Um 1900, Art Nou- 
veau und Jugendstil.) The citation read that 
its forms, swinging with the freedom of 
plants, combined with waves of iridescence, 
were significantly ahead of those of Europe— 
a noteworthy statement, if we remember the 
French glassmakers of the period. 

It is against the nature of true accomplish- 
ment to make an ostentation of sweat and 
labor that have gone into the final result. 
Buried within the apparently effortless grace 
and beauty of Tiffany glass are tireless 
chemical experiments conducted by Mr. 
Tiffany. Some of our glass is marked ‘‘EXP,”’ 
signifying that it was made for experimental 
purposes and not necessarily commercial use. 
Though not left to mere chance, it would be 
more than difficult, even for the original 
maker, to duplicate such pieces with exact- 
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ness, for much in the final result depended on 
the caprice of the furnace and color agents 
as well as split timing. 

The shapes he gave to his glass varied over 
the years, including the flowerlike, and the 
simple and functional. Mr. Tiffany was not 
tempted by exuberance, and there is re- 
straint in the undulating curves of his 
organically developed pieces. Line and out- 
line were well defined by him, and more than 
to surface ornament, his true inclination was 
toward color, which he employed resource- 
fully with relation to texture value and vary- 
ing degrees of the density of the glass body. 
It was, then, color above all that he used 
with the understanding and inventiveness 
of the musician who delights in paraphrasing 
themes on his instrument. 

As can be seen in our exhibition, contrary 
to popular notion, not every piece of Tiffany 
glass is iridescent or opalescent. There are a 
vase of transparent crystal glass, a bowl of an 
incredibly light green, and vases that show 
browns, mustard yellows, and purples. Some 
of these, I think, are verre doublé, that is, the 
decoration enclosed between two gathers of 
glass. In these instances, the refined choice of 
an even monochrome for the inner gather, or 
lining, affords both restfulness and foil for 
the polychrome outer wall. A definite ex- 
ample of verre doublé can be seen in the so- 
called morning-glory vase, appearing in our 
illustration. 

Not all Tiffany iridescent glass is alike. 
There are variety and contrasts in a gamut 
from peacefully shimmering mother-of-pearl, 
to nervously flickering specks, coming and 
going, from faint ruby luster to either warm 
blends of gold or icy blues and greens. It was 
Tiffany iridescent glass that in the first two 
decades of our century enjoyed a great vogue. 

Art nouveau died discretely, and Tiffany 
glass, though abandoning the early patterns 

(Turn to page 279) 
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William Mofris, poet, artist, political writer, 


PITTSBURGH, CITY OF ORGANS 


A’ a lad in his native land, Andrew Car- 
negie was exposed to psalm-singing and 
the playing of bagpipes. He loved the Scot- 
tish folksongs. But not until he came to 
America had he ever heard a great organ. 
Andrew always had a passion for music and 
even testified that listening to an organ was 
to him a devotional experience. 

And yet Mr. Carnegie was never a habitual 
churchgoer. In his autobiography he tells 
with pride how his father arose and left the 
Presbyterian church one day when the minis- 
ter preached the doctrine of infant damna- 
tion. Andrew's father was a devout Christian, 
but he could not quite swallow the Calvinis- 
tic doctrines. In Andrew's words: ‘*‘My father 
believed that all sects were agencies for good. 
He had discovered that theologies were 
many, but religion was one.’’ Andrew's 
mother had Unitarian leanings but did not 
attend any church. 

When the Carnegies emigrated to America 
and joined their relatives in Allegheny City, 
Andrew's father attended the meetings of the 
Swedenborgian Society. Andrew’s Aunt 
Aitken had become interested and was one 
of the founders of this little church on the 
North Side. 

So, at the age of thirteen in old Allegheny 
City, Andrew's musical education began in 
the small choir of the Swedenborgian church. 
He served as librarian and sang in the choir. 
It was here that his musical taste was aroused. 
In the appendix of the hymn book were 
short selections from oratorios, and this 
whetted his appetite for the classics. The 
music was quite a departure from the dull 
psalm-singing of the Scottish Protestants. 

It was in 1873 that Mr. Carnegie presented 
this church with the first of the 7,689 organs 
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he gave away during his lifetime. His rela- 
tives requested funds to erect a new church, 
but he felt that a congregation of less than one 
hundred did not need a new building. In- 
stead, he gave an organ costing $2,000, and 
said, “‘I would rather vouch for what an 
organ would say than what the minister in 
the pulpit would say.” 

The pipes of this organ were taller than 
the roof, so the ceiling had to be raised. It 
was a standing joke that Carnegie’s gift had 
“blown the roof off the church.”’ 

News of this gift spread far and wide. It 
was not long before applications from other 
churches began to pour in. Thus was begun 
the provision for purchase of organs in 
churches all over the English-speaking world. 
Applications received from churches in the 
United States and Canada alone ran as high 
as 2,250 in a year. Of the 7,689 churches re- 
ceiving help, 4,092 were in the United States 
and 1,351 scattered throughout Pennsylvania, 
with over 40 in Allegheny County. The total 
cost was $6,248,000. At one period there were 
said to be more organs in western Pennsyl- 
vania than in any equal area in the world. 

Back in the Scottish Highlands, charges 
were made that Mr. Carnegie was demoraliz- 
ing Christian worship by giving organs to 
churches. Even to this day some Scottish 
Presbyterians denounce as wicked an attempt 
to worship God with ‘‘a kist fu’ o’ whistles,”’ 
instead of using the human, God-given voice. 
After that the canny Carnegie decided that 
he should require a partner in sin, and there- 
fore asked each congregation to pay one half 
the cost of the desired new organ. 

Of course there were organs in Pittsburgh 
before Mr. Carnegie’s time. Trinity Episcopal 
Church had imported one as early as 1807, 








and in 1832 an organ was transported by the 
old canal and portaged over the Allegheny 
Mountains for Christ Episcopal Church on 
the North Side. 

When Mr. Carnegie presented the Carnegie 
Hall and Library to the City of Allegheny in 
1890, a fine organ was installed. The opening 
recital was given under the auspices of Alle- 
gheny City, now of course consolidated with 
Pittsburgh. Thus it can truly be said that the 
City of Pittsburgh has the distinction of hav- 
ing presented the first municipal organ re- 
citals in America. These recitals have a long 
and distinguished history, having continued 
without interruption for sixty-seven years, 
with over 2,600 recitals given to date. 

In 1891 President Benjamin Harrison came 
to Allegheny to dedicate the Carnegie Hall 
and Library. Members of the Pittsburgh City 
Council felt slighted, so they asked Mr. Car- 
negie if he would renew his former offer of a 
similar gift to Pittsburgh, provided the City 
would accept and agree to expend upon main- 
tenance a larger percentage than he had pre- 
viously asked. Accordingly he offered a 


ELABORATELY CARVED CASE OF MUSIC HALL ORGAN. THE 16-FOOT CENTER PIPES ARE FUNCTIONAL. 


Occasionally the audience joins in the singing 
of well-known songs. Each program contains 








million dollars, later augmented to five mil- 
lion. And thus was started Carnegie Institute, 
of which Mr. Carnegie later said: ‘‘The suc- 
cess of Library, Art Gallery, Museum, and 
Music Hall—a noble quartet in an immense 
building—is one of the chief satisfactions of 
my life. This is my monument, because here 
I have lived and made my start.” 

The free organ recitals at Carnegie Institute 
were begun in an attempt to educate the 
people of a culturally backward steel town to 
appreciate fine music. It was Mr. Carnegie’s | 
expressed wish that the public be given an 
opportunity, free of charge, to come in con- 
tact with good music, and that they be met 
at their own level and led upward to an ap- 
preciation of ever finer music. Mr. Carnegie 
believed that the organ, because of its great | 
variety of tonal possibilities, was ideal for | 
such education, as well as for entertainment. 

The opening recitals were given during the 
week of November 5, 1895, by Frederic 
Archer, an eminent organist of English birth. 
During this same season, the Pittsburgh 
Orchestra was organized by the Art Society, 





















replacement of the copper cheneaux in alumi 
num was found to be prohibitive in cost, an 
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and the first concerts were begun under Dr. 
Archer’s direction, February of 1896. Num- 
ber of recitals to date has reached a total of 
4,285. Beginning in January, 1950, the re- 
citals have been sponsored by the Arbuckle- 
Jamison Foundation. 

In 1918 the original Farrand and Votey 
organ in Carnegie Music Hall was rebuilt by 
the Skinner Organ Company to conform to 
what was believed the ultimate in design for 
a concert organ. In 1925 the smaller Roosevelt 
organ at North Side Carnegie Hall was re- 
placed by the present Skinner organ, an in- 
strument of unusual effectiveness. The success 
of these installations provided an impetus 
for the leading churches of the city to im- 
prove their organs. Thus began a great re- 
nascence in organ-building in Pittsburgh. In 
one year alone, almost $800,000 was spent to 
install organs. It is no wonder that Pitts- 
burgh became the envy of the organ world. 

In 1933 the great organ in Carnegie Music 
Hall was modernized, a new console in- 
stalled, and about one third of the 8,600 pipes 
replaced with new ones. Again, in 1950, 
further improvements were made, thanks to 
the gift of an organ from the H. J. Heinz 
Company; part of this organ was incor- 
porated in the present instrument. Thus, this 
world-famous organ in Carnegie Music Hall, 
through successive stages of reconstruction 
has kept its place among the foremost organs 
of the world, in grandeur and beauty of tone. 

While it is difficult to determine to what 
extent the weekly organ recitals were in- 
strumental in developing musical taste in 
Pittsburgh, we do know that in the sixty-one 





Dr. Bidwell, organist and director of music at Carnegie 
Institute, has resumed his series of Sunday-afternoon re- 
citals on the great organ in Music Hall. A graduate of the 
New England Conservatory of Music with advanced 
study under Widor at Fontainebleau, he came to Pitts- 
burgh in 1932. Dr. Bidwell also serves as organist and 
choirmaster at the Third Presbyterian Church. 
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years since their inception, millions have 
attended the recitals in Carnegie Music Hall. 

One might properly ask, how has the scene 
changed since Mr. Carnegie’s day, when 
there were no competing Sunday attractions? 
Since then radio and television have brought 
music and other attractions into every home. 
Sunday baseball games were introduced in 
1934, and symphony concerts have been held 
regularly Sunday afternoons during the con- 
cert season since 1939. With the growing 
competition of various Sunday attractions, 
plus the increasing cost of transportation and 
lack of parking space, the attendance at these 
recitals could hardly fail to be affected. 

Yet, in spite of such adverse conditions, the 
organ recitals have continued their hold on a 
considerable portion of the music-loving 
public. In the past season, nearly 18,000 per- 
sons attended the recitals, an increase of 37 
per cent above the 1954-55 season. 

What, then, is the secret of the continued 
interest in the organ recitals? The answer is 
found in the eclectic nature of the project. 
The programs are designed to appeal to a very 
wide diversity of tastes. In addition to the 
organ classics, we also present a large pro- 
portion of music of a semiclassical nature, 
neither high-brow nor low-brow, which the 
average listener can easily grasp. 

No attempt is made to compete with or 
duplicate the symphony orchestra repertory. 
The music heard at the free organ recitals in 
Carnegie Music Hall runs the gamut from the 
great Bach Passacaglia to Batiste’s Songz of 
Hope. There is an immense amount of good 
‘‘middle-class’’ music that music-lovers en- 
joy, such pieces as Saint-Saéns’ Omphale’s 
Spinning Wheel, Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite, and 
Elmore’s Donkey Dance. Some folks find com- 
fort and inspiration in Handel’s Largo and 
Schubert’s Ave Maria, or the Londonderry 
Air. Frequently guest artists are invited to 
play concertos with organ accompaniment. 

















Occasionally the audience joins in the singing 
of well-known songs. Each program contains 
at least one item dear to the heart of the 
average person. In the past twenty years the 
project has taken on a new civic significance 
through its sponsorship of the great inter- 
cultural Christmas Carol Festival, a unique 
program of great importance to Pittsburgh. 

And so the organ recitals attempt to satisfy 
these widely differing needs. Mr. Carnegie 
planned better than he knew. The beneficial 
influence of his farsighted program continues 
to affect the lives of many people. His vision 
and foresight have given Pittsburgh the dis- 
tinction of being a city of great organ music. 


A GREAT BUILDING 


(Continued from page 260) 


decorated cheneaux or cresting on the gutter 
facings with horizontally moulded forms. The 
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replacement of the copper cheneaux in alumi- 
num was found to be prohibitive in cost, and 
the copper could not be retained because of 
the corrosive effect of water washing over the 
copper and onto the aluminum. The draw- 
ings for the roof were completed in the spring 
of 1956 and a contract for its construction let 
to the Overly Manufacturing Company of 
Greensburg. In spite of a record-breaking 
series of rainstorms, work has proceeded 
steadily and the new roof is rapidly taking | 
shape. Most of the new skylights are now in 
place, and the remainder of the roof will be 
finished by the first of the year. 

While these costly replacements do not 
have the glamour of new construction, they 
will insure a renewed life for the building } 
which houses the many activities that have 
enriched the lives of several generations of 
Pittsburghers and brought international ac- 
claim to the city. 


She couldn’t fill her husband’s 
“business shoes”! 


The success of her husband’s small business was 
due in large measure to his excellent abilities and 
driving energy. At his death, his associates proved 
unequal to the task and the business declined. The 
bewildered wife, without her husband’s business 
knowledge and experience, had no choice but to sell 
his stock holdings at a fraction of their original worth. 

If your family resources are involved to any 
appreciable degree in a small corporation or partner- 
ship business, it pays to consider every eventuality. 
Our Estate Planning Division can help you establish 
a continuity plan for future protection, and will be 
glad to discuss our services with you and with your 
attorney. Come in today, or telephone GRant 1-9600, 
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ANDREA MANTEGNA 


HE conception of the 
Renaissance as an age 
that spontaneously burst 
into full glory during the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries by virtue 
of its great artistic outpour- 
ings and devotion to restor- 
ing classical ideals, thereby 
emancipating thought from 
Gothic medievalism, has 
gradually lost credence. We 
now relate to the develop- 
ment of this period the vast 
economic and sociological 
changes resulting from the 
fabulous growth in trade 
following the Crusades. The 
rise of merchant princes who 
lavishly patronized the arts 
and world of learning, and 
prosperity building of palaces 
and churches provided the 
means for the birth of a new 
Western art. The interest in 
the classic was one of in- 
fluence, not of revival. 
Painter influenced painter, and so great 
was the demand for church and ultimately 
secular easel works that by the sixteenth 
century the art of Italy had become as opu- 
lent as Italy’s new elegance and high stan- 
dards in living. Representative of much of this 
development is Andrea Mantegna, the 450th 
anniversary of whose death we are observing 
this year. Pittsburgh citizens, though they 
must visit other places to see his pictures, 
may enjoy several of his engravings, gifts of 
Kenneth Seaver, now on view at Carnegie 
Institute in the exhibit, From THE Fine Arts 
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LEON ANTHONY ARKUS 





RISEN CHRIST BETWEEN ST. ANDREW AND ST. LONGINUS 
Engraving by Andrea Mantegna (1431-1506) 
Gift of Kenneth Seaver 


CottecTion, in the second-floor galleries. 

Mantegna has been considered the greatest 
North Italian master of the fifteenth century 
outside Venice. His celebrated frescoes in the 
Eremitani Church in Padua (destroyed in 
World War ID and in the castle at Mantua, 
his paintings scattered throughout Europe 
and America in the Louvre, Uffizi, and Brera 
Galleries, the National Gallery in Washing- 
ton, and elsewhere, attest to his great genius. 
His influence was considerable on the artists 
in Mantua and Padua as well as in Venice 
and other sections of Italy. Giovanni Bellini, 
Venice's most significant painter of the period 
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Look at the doorway for a minute. It is made from lustrous, 
permanently attractive USS Stainless Steel. This is the 
entrance to a research laboratory that is in constant use. 
The Stainless will stay bright indefinitely, since the surface 
beauty goes all the way through. Stainless is hard, too, so 





it won’t dent and scratch like softer metals. 
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and under whom Titian and Giorgione 
studied, came under his sway. 

Andrea Mantegna was born of humble 
parentage at Isola di Carturo in 1431. At the 
age of ten he attracted the attention of Fran- 
cesco Squarcione, a scholarly antiquarian and 
painter in Padua, who adopted him. Mante- 
gna remained an apprentice under his foster 
father for about fifteen years, during which 
time he came under the influence of Donatello 
and possibly Uccello, Andrea del Castagno, 
and Fra Filippo Lippi. In Squarcione’s studio 
he developed his love for Roman antiquities, 
especially sculpture, which was to become a 
dominant force in his life. In 1454 Mantegna 
married Jocopo Bellini’s daughter Nicolosia, 
thereby forming a tie with the family that 
was to dominate Venetian painting of the 
fifteenth century. 

Having secured an annulment of his con- 
tract with Squarcione in 1456, he was urged 
by the princely Gonzaga family to come to 
Mantua. Four years later on the death of 
Nicolosia, Mantegna entered service in the 
luxurious court of Francesco Gonzaga and his 
wife, Isabella d’Este, settling there for the 
remainder of his life. 

However briefly told, this history reminds 
us Mantegna’s life was not unlike that of 
other artists of the Renaissance. Patronage 
was available. His need for money was to 
further his artistic projects. His decorations 
in the Belvedere Chapel for Pope Innocent 
VIII (later destroyed when the Vatican was 
enlarged by Pius VI) was the recognition 
given most of the better artists of this period. 

Unquestionably the classical world of 
ancient Rome dominated Mantegna’s paint- 





Besides being assistant director of fine arts, Mr. Arkus 
is curator of prints and has arranged the exhibition, 
From THE Fine Arts Co.vecrion, to be seen at the In- 
stitute currently through November 25. The Institute's 
print collection has been completely reorganized and con- 
siderably augmented the past two years. 
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ing. But while his painting was restrained, 
severe, and less concerned with texture and 
color than with line, he infused his figures 
with an emotional strength that transcended 
the dryness of the purely naturalistic. His was 
an intellectual approach, but always that of 
a true artist; he had an intensity of concep- 
tion, a feeling for volume, a monumentality 
that brought his art out of the antique into 
the vibrant world of the Renaissance. 

In the field of Italian print-making Mante- 
gna represents the emergence of the painter- 
engraver. No longer was the metal craftsman 
the dominant force—rather, the pictorial 
artist. The Risen Christ between St. Andrew 
and St. Longinus, here illustrated, has the char- 
acteristics of a pen drawing, with the three 
figures on a single plane giving a feeling of 
loftiness and superb dignity. Mantegna en- 
graved austerely and with an almost coldly 
sculpturesque quality. However, the very line 
is sensitive, and the simplicity of his concep- 
tion offers a powerful emotional experience. 


PITTSBURGH ART TRAVELS 


a show of 14 local artists, ar- 
ranged by the Fine Arts Department of 
the Institute, will open at the George Walter 
Vincent Smith Art Museum of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, on October 7 and continue 
through November 4. 

The Pittsburgh artists are Anliker, Cantini, 
Eklind, Gardner, Golomb, Half, Le Clair, 
Kelly, Libby, Rosenberg, Rowlands, Stern- 
glass, Twiggs, and Voelker. Two paintings 
by each are shown. 

From November 10 through December 2 it 
will be seen at the Hilson Gallery of Deer- 
field Academy in Deerfield, and December 9 
through January at deCordova and Dana Mu- 
seum and Park in Lincoln, Massachusetts. 
Subsequent New England bookings are being 
arranged. 








ver in Allegheny,’ wrote Montgomery 

Schuyler, the great American archi- 
tectural critic, in 1911, ‘‘one comes with some 
pleasure and even more astonishment, upon 
a Methodist Church in Beech Avenue, per- 
haps of no very special interest in design, but 
of a very special interest for the liberality and 
richness with which the elaborate design has 
been executed.’’ Schuyler’s Jamesian prose, 
which adds flavor to the sharpness of his 
architectural judgment, expresses rather per- 
fectly the reactions of the present-day ama- 
teur of architecture to Calvary Methodist 
Church. 

Since Schuyler’s day this kind of Victorian 
Revivalism has sunk completely into the 
abyss of esthetic disfavor, but today there 
are signs that even the minor monuments of 
the period may be judged with some degree 
of impartiality. Calvary’s awkward towers, 
soaring above the strident avenues of a 
quarter now quite fallen from its former 
social eminence, and its pinnacles, all-abristle 
with gargoyles and Gothic encrustations, 
have a fantastic exuberance, a sort of wild 
dignity that still cannot fail to astonish us— 
although the astonishment is not unmixed 
with amusement. Will those gargoyles bite? 
The sculpture of the facade, which is the 
main concern of this study, has an odd, crisp 
vigor, a crude provincial elegance that pleases 
the eye grown a little weary in contemplating 
the austerities of some of our more modern 
buildings. 

The church was designed by the Kansas 
City firm of Vrydaugh and Shepherd in 1892. 
T. B. Wolfe, a Pittsburgher, who later re- 
placed Shepherd as a partner in the firm when 
it was re-established in Pittsburgh, appar- 
ently superintended the firm’s interests in 


GARGOYLES FROM TEXAS 





JAMES D. VAN TRUMP 


this city. When old Christ Methodist Church 
in downtown Pittsburgh was destroyed by 
fire in 1891, the congregation split in two; 
one group built in East Liberty a large 
Richardsonian Romanesque church, and the 
other contingent contracted for a Gothic 
house of worship in the North Side. The two 
groups, as was not uncommon in that period 
of rampant eclecticism, thus employed the | 
two styles considered most appropriate for 
ecclesiastical buildings. You paid your money 
and you took your choice. In the case of 
Calvary Church, a great deal of money was 
expended—the wealthy industrial and mer- 
cantile class, then near the apogee of its 
power, wished, understandably, to see its 
affluence mirrored in its religious architecture. 
In this connection one is reminded of the 
sumptuous building of the late Middle Ages 
in England and particularly of the great cloth 
merchants’ churches of the fifteenth century. 

Basically, judged by any standards, the 
design of Calvary has neither integrity nor 
coherence; it is actually a pastiche of medi- 
eval features. However, it is pre-eminently a 
document of its own day, and it seems to be 
the religious counterpart of the millionaires’ 
mansions that, now considerably decayed, } 
are still its near neighbors. Esthetically, it is 
not nearly so satisfying as H. H. Richardson's 
little Emmanuel Church only a block away, 
whose magnificent simplicity bears witness to 
the genius of its designer, but that is a story 
for another day. 

Calvary is the standard Protestant audi- 
torium church such as might be seen in any 
large American city of the period, but its 
elegance of execution lifts it to a higher 
plane. It is, as it were, the apotheosis of the 
type. The interior, despite its Gothic orna- 
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ment, abounds most particularly in secular 
connotations. Here everything gleams and 
glows with richness. The huge Tiffany win- 
dows (exhibited at the Chicago World's Fair 
in 1893) shed a bland, effulgent light on a 
plenitude of carven oak and soft carpeting. 
On either side of the auditorium, the pleasant 
little bay windows might have been de- 
signed for some tycoon’s library or dining 
hall. Forcibly, one has the sense that this 
is a large late-Victorian drawingroom, where 
well-dressed people gathered to worship God. 
Details of the design are often inept or down- 
right bad, the carving meretricious or gauche, 
but the general effect is rich, graceful, and 
charming. 

In dealing with a building of this 
type, the architectural critic often finds 
himself involved in a guessing game as 
to the architect's sources. The spire of 
the main tower may have been modeled 
after—rather far after—the southwest 
spire of Chartres Cathedral; the stage 
of the tower just below the belfry, with 
its blind arcading, 
resembles those of 
certain Norman 
churches, notably 
St. Pierre at Caen. 
The outsize spirelet 
that flanks the 
other side of the 
facade is vaguely 
reminiscent of a 
gable pinnacle on 
Peterborough Ca- 
thedral. All these 
elements have been 
vulgarized in pass- 
ing through the 

Middle Western 

Victorian archi- 

tectural alembic, 







CALVARY METHODIST CHURCH ON ALLEGHENY AVENUE 
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tone is uneasy, coarse, and heavy. The carved 
ornament, for all its richness and profusion, 
has sometimes no real relationship to the 
structure of the building; it is merely applied 
in a more or less haphazard fashion. In all, 
the exterior resembles those of certain build- 
ings to be found in countries on the periphery 
of Europe—structures like Rosslyn Chapel in 
Scotland or Trondheim Cathedral in Norway, 
where the craftsmen, far from the centers of 
style and culture, followed their own way- 
ward bent and produced buildings that are 
stylistically impure but have a certain off- 
beat charm. 

If Calvary was designed in Kansas City, 
the sculpture was executed by a Texan— 
thus further reversing the usual Pitts- 
burgh practice of looking east for artis- 
tic inspiration. The subcontract for the 
stone masonry and carving was let to 
Clark Brothers, a local firm. Alfred 
Clark, the last surviving member of the 
firm, has informed the writer by letter 
that the stone-carver from Texas was 
hired especially for 
the job. He did not 
remember the man’s 
name, but he te- 
called that the 
Carver wore a ten- 
gallon hat, which 
produced derisive 
comment among his 
coworkers, and that 
he was so devoted 
to his craft that he 
worked on Sundays, 
much to the dismay 
of the minister. He 
was not responsible 
for the design of the 
sculpture—that was 

the business of the 
architects—but the 





execution was his. He is an anonymous 
but intriguing figure. All sources available 
to the author have failed to yield his name, 
but the publication of this article may pos- 
sibly jog somebody's memory. 

It is the execution of the carving that 
gives it its peculiar character. The facade 
of our church does not, in the last analysis, 
rise above the quality of folk art; there are 
affinities with monumental work done for 
graveyards and the decoration of county 
courthouses. But the Texan's carving, with 
its rough vitality, is comparable to that 
which some minor fourteenth-century crafts- 
man might have done for an English parish 
church. 

Much American Gothic Revival sculpture, 
even that done for archeologically more cor- 
rect buildings, has a certain mechanical 
quality—it is too obviously a merely re- 
produced art. No matter how perfectly done, 
the effect of such work is dry and uninspired. 
At Calvary, however, the sculpture does 
have, despite its crudeness, a native vigor and 
liveliness; the fagade seems to ripple and 
undulate with a coarse, highly decorated 
life of its own. The carver, whatever his 
training, seems to have brought some of the 
breeziness of his home state into his efforts. 
He possessed sufficient skill to carve what- 
ever the architect gave him as a model, but 
he did it with a verve and gusto all his own. 

The general style of the carving is Gothic 
of either the early or the middle period, al- 
though there are elements that hark back 
vaguely to the Richardsonian Romanesque 
and other bits that seem to be pure whim 
on the part of the designer or the carver. 
Except for a few masks and faces in relief, 
there is no figure sculpture, and one recalls 
the rigorous Mosaic proscription against 
images that was for so long a part of the 
Protestant esthetic outlook. The gargoyles 
apparently did not come within this category. 
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Although pure in neither shaft, capital, nor 
arch moulding, the design of the two tower 
doors is conceived with a certain originality 
and the carving done with a sharp precision. 
The central doorway of the facade, which 
is possibly modeled after that of the twelfth- 
century church of Souterraine (Creuse) il- 
lustrated by Viollet-le-Duc in his Diction- 
naire Raisonné, is the most interesting of the 
portals—the curious cusped ornament, look- 
ing rather like the section of a moulding, is 
carried in rows from the base of the em- 
brasure to the apex of the arch. Here the play 
of light on the carved surfaces is an important 
element in the total effect: formal, almost 
geometrical patterns of light and shadow are 
created, and they shift and vanish as the 
day wanes. 

Aside from the portals there are other de- 
tails worthy of note. A stringcourse just 
below the large central window has inset 
medallions of female heads enclosed in swirl- 
ing vine tendrils. These faces, carved with a 
sort of heavy intensity, have a haunted, 
doomed quality that reminds one of Hellenis- 
tic sculpture. The flowing, wavelike motifs 
found on the gable of the central door and 
around the waterspouts of the small arcade of 
windows are probably whimsical additions 
to the design, although one is remotely re- 
minded of a style just then beginning its 
course in Europe. One rather hesitates to 
mention the art nouveau for fear that Texas 
may attempt to claim a “‘first."’ There is a 
tradition in the Wolfe family that T. B. 





Mr. Van Trump, a native Pittsburgher who has been 
interested in local architecture many years, trained as 
art historian at the University of Pittsburgh, receiving 
his M.A. degree in 1932. A free-lance writer who has had 
fiction published in this country and England, he has 
recently written descriptions of two other Pittsburgh 
churches for the Journal of the Society of Architectural 
Historians, and for The Charette, tri-state architectural 
publication. 
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DETAIL OF THE TOWER DOOR FACADE AND OF 


Wolfe met Louis Sullivan during a journey 
to the Middle West, and one wonders if 
there is any connection between the Calvary 
work and Sullivan's flowing ornament. 

But it is the gargoyles, quite innocent here 
of any function in carrying off rain water and 
poised as if to spring from the canopied 
niches or the upper stringcourses, that all- 
pervasively provide the note of vibrant rest- 
lessness. The great narrow beasts—done pos- 
sibly in emulation of the oxen of Laon 
Cathedral—that thrust themselves outward 
from the niches at the base of the spire are 
the largest of this fantastic host, and they 
preside over the abortive flights of their 
lesser brethren. The Texan used all his skill 
on them and they do give a note of rather dis- 
trait unity to this potpourri of Gothic tags 
and reminiscences. How eminently must they 
have recalled to the late-nineteenth-century 
churchgoer the Romantic medieval past, 
and how justly they constitute for us today a 
minor footnote in the esthetic history of the 
Victorian Age. 
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Robert L. Alexander 
THE CENTRAL DOORWAY AT THE CHURCH 


TIFFANY GLASS 


(Continued from page 268) 


that had linked it with that style, kept its 
place until its end, too, came. Lewis Mumford 
opens his wonderful The Brown Decades: A 
Study of the Arts in America 1865-1895 with the 
significant sentence: ‘“The commonest axiom 
of history is that every generation revolts 
against its fathers and makes friends with its 
grandfathers."’ A second generation, be- 
wildered by what it thought to be excess in 
richness, felt uncomfortable in the presence 
of sensuous iridescence. 

At present we witness a reaction against a 
preceding reaction, and Tiffany glass, held no 
longer to be the devil's fifth column pene- 
trating our homes, receives due homage. ‘‘I 
thought I was walking into a rainbow,” 
wrote to us a Pittsburgh-Radcliffe friend 
after having seen our exhibition. What a de- 
lightful sentence—poetry in prose. A pity we 
cannot send her letter on to Mr. Tiffany, who 
would have enjoyed it. 









Courtesy Museum of the 
American Indian Heyl Foundation 


Foon the ruins of America’s first kitchens—those of the indige- 
nous Indians—have come many curiously shaped implements. 
This metate or stone for grinding corn is just one of the many 
ancient treasures recovered by anthropologists. 

Corn was the basic crop of the American Indians from Canada 
to Chile. Reporting to their captain, Christopher Columbus, the 
fifteenth century Spanish explorers talked excitedly about finding 
the farmers of the New World cultivating “a strange sort of grain 
called maize which is well toast’d, bak’d, dry’d and made into flour.” 

Grinding the maize was the job of the Indian woman. She would 
spread the dried kernels on a large flat or concave, sharp-grained 
stone, then, kneeling on the dirt floor, she would grasp a second cyl- 
indrical stone rolling pin-fashion and roll the corn into a coarse flour. 

This metate from El Salvador, like many others, is shaped like 
an animal. Perhaps it was meant to represent the dragon-like 
earth-monster who, according to legend, could send or deny his 
people a fine crop. At any rate, the metate’s bread concave back 
provided a primitive, yet highly efficient means for milling the 
grain that would go into breads and cakes and puddings. 


Electric mixers, refrigerators, ranges . . . super-refined flour and pre- 
cooked cereals . . . soups and spaghetti and baby foods in cans . . 
what a far cry from the metate. Nowhere has the American woman's 
emancipation been more pronounced than in the kitchen! 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY \67 
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INSIGHT INTO INDIA 


HE puzzle of India challenges the Western 

mind with a type of civilization and ways 
of thinking so different from its own. The 
religious conflicts leading to bloodshed, the 
caste system, superstitions, and politics con- 
fuse rather than encourage understanding. 
Here in India lives one fifth of the world’s 
population, divided into many groups. Wealth 
is in the hands of the few. Ninety per cent 
live in small villages in hunger, poverty, and 
illiteracy. Their life expectancy is thirty 
years. Their average annual income is sixty 
dollars. 

When forty years of nationalist agitation 
led by Gandhi resulted in independence from 
Great Britain in 1947, Old India emerged as 
two countries, Hindu India and Moslem 
Pakistan. Uncontrolled religious massacres 
marked the partition. Until this day the prob- 
lem of Kashmir, predominantly Moslem but 
ruled by a Hindu, remains unsolved. 

Merely to dip into the stream of words that 
have been written about India rewards the 
reader with sharpened vision of the complete 
picture. Colorful bazaars, temple bells, sacred 
cows, snake charmers, and man-eating tigers 
point up the exotic atmosphere. But today’s 
gtim, unsettled questions and restless peace 





Mrs. Weir is branch librarian for the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh. She is now at Wylie Avenue and was 
formerly at Hazelwood. A graduate of Carnegie Library 
School, she frequently gives book-centered talks for club 
groups from KDKA-TV and WQED. Mrs. Weir is a mem- 
ber of the Pittsburgh Council of Intercultural Education 
and a board member of the Irene Kaufmann Settlement. 

This is the first of three book discussions on global 
hot spots by Library staff members that will appear in 
future issues of CarNeGiz MaGazine, pointing out some 
of the popular and informative books reflecting life in 
different countries in today’s headlines. 
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creep in and snare the interest of most serious 
writers who strive to interpret India’s neutral- 
ism and her vital position in the world pic- 
ture. Two dominating figures march across the 
pages of their books—the martyred Mahatma 
Gandhi, still spiritual leader of India, and 
Prime Minister Nehru, political spokesman 
for India and Asia. What Nehru says today 
may spell world peace or war tomorrow. 

The Life of Mahatma Gandhi by Louis 
Fischer is a sympathetic, not worshipful, 
study of ‘‘the little man in theloin cloth who 
could shake the world by refusing to eat.’’ It 
makes Gandhi comprehensible to Western 
readers and develops affection for him as a 
person. Even the meaning of his passive re- 
sistance movements, his odd attire, and his 
busy spinning wheel becomes clear. As the 
book traces his political and spiritual 
development, the main objectives of his pro- 
gram are clarified—spreading the use of home- 
spun, preparing morally for future inde- 
pendence, the removal of untouchability, and, 
finally, Hindu-Moslem unity. While other 
individuals have practiced passive resistance, 
nobody except Gandhi has been able to 
arouse a whole community to a successful 
mass civil disobedience movement. He typi- 
fies the power of the spirit over the material. | 

Louis Fischer leaves us-with the impression 
that while without doubt Gandhi was one 
of the greatest leaders of his century, he was 
also an amusing person with a droll sense of 
humor, who loved to play with children. 

Search after Sunrise by Vera Brittain, noted 
English pacifist, serves two purposes. It is 
both a study of Gandhi and his followers and 
also a delightful travel book. In a clear, un- 
emotional style touched with humor she 
describes a World Peace Conference held in 





SILVER STRANDS THAT 
WILL NEVER GROW OLD 





Almost magic-like are these silver strands of fiber glass. They can be as 
soft as silk or as strong as steel and their versatility has few equals. 

Fiber glass can be twisted and plied into yarn, or dyed and woven into cloth 
much the same as is done with cotton, wool or any other textile fiber. But unlike 
other textiles, fiber glass cloth does not stretch or shrink. 

These glass fibers can be gathered into a fleecy mass and fabricated into 
blankets of various thicknesses and densities for thermal and acoustical insula- 
tion. They can be used to insulate electric wire. 

With other products, such as “Pittsburgh Plate’s” famous Selectron plastic, 
fiber glass can be made into boat hulls, fishing rods, electrical parts, or 
molded furniture. 

Throughout the day — often without realizing it — you come into contact 
with scores of objects made better, safer, lighter and stronger because of 
“Pittsburgh” fiber glass and Selectron plastic. 
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the winter of 1949-50. Pacifists from five 
continents—Christians, Buddhists, Hindus, 
and Moslems—studied the problems of world 
peace in the light of Gandhi's teaching of 
nonviolence. The members spent a month 
touring the vast country. As the one woman 
traveling with several men, under primitive 
conditions, Vera Brittain saw the country the 
hard way. She would arrive after interminable 
hours on dirty trains to be received by 
crowds of clean people in party clothes who 
expected her there and then to make a speech. 
She would be weighed down by heavy gar- 
lands and have to speak against screaming 
parrots. At times she sees India with a wry 
humor as she describes the superhuman do- 
cility with which Indians will sit for hours 
to listen to speech after speech. 

In her report on the conference itself Vera 
Brittain goes along with A. J. B. Kripalani's 
estimate of Gandhi as a genius, but neither a 
saint nor a mystic. For him spirituality meant 
the moral life. He made his program dynamic 
by hitching it to a revolutionary movement. 
She herself comments on Gandhi's philosophy 
of nonviolence: ‘‘He had raised an ancient 
but backward nation from the dust of humili- 
ation to the heights of freedom and be- 
queathed new standards of political conduct 
to all mankind.”’ 

On the other hand, she believes that Nehru 
has gained much of Gandhi's authority. 
Working for friendship with Soviet Russia 
does not imply that he rejects democracy. 
She warns the western democracies to realize 
the growing power and vigor of Asia before 
too late. ‘“Today Nehru is India, and India 
might well be the key to the coming years.”’ 

When Chester Bowles became our ambas- 
sador to India in 1951, he won the confidence 
of the Asians with his frank friendliness. In 
his Ambassador's Report he stresses in a very 
teadable fashion the underlying forces that 
today influence Asia, and he suggests princi- 
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ples on which American policy should be 
based. His fair, shrewd, and vivid close-up of 
Nehru is the best part of the book. Since he 
feels that Nehru is the politics of Asia, an 
understanding of this complex man is es- 
sential. Because of Nehru’s success in check- 
ing the communists in India, he under- 
estimates not only the problems of World 
Communism but also the real dimensions of 
the communist threat in India over the com- 
ing years. 

Now another report is just off the press— 
one by an ambassador without portfolio, we 
might say. In his report, which he calls The 
Pitiful and the Proud, Carl Rowan, Negro 
reporter, gives an exceptionally sharp and 
candid appraisal of what he saw, did, and 
said while on a lecture tour of India in 1954, 
a guest of the State Department. Although at 
times he met with unreasonable hostility, he 
never allowed himself to lose his temper. 
With admirable patience and objectivity he 
presented to Indians the strength and virtue 
of the United States government while ac- 
knowledging its faults. He found a high per- 
centage of his listeners were willing dupes 
of the communist propagandists and were de- 
termined to see only the weaknesses of the 
West and the good points of communism. 
Mr. Rowan was misquoted in communist 
publications and accused of not telling the 
truth about the racial picture in America. 
He found Indians are slaves of the past. 





He writes, “‘I had seen myriad manifestations 
of this tyrant, tradition, which chains men 
down to yesterday when the world has moved 
into tomorrow.” 

Indians refuse to admit their inconsistence 
in practicing the caste system with cruel dis- 
crimination against the untouchables, while 
criticizing America’s treatment of the Negro. 
A disillusioned Rowan finds Nehru ill- 
tempered. He is a dictator, but fortunately 
not a bad man. He holds the country to- 
gether and is a symbol of unity. Although 
biased in favor of China and Russia, there is 
no real evidence that Nehru works for the 
communists. He deals with internal com- 
munists with a ruthless hand. He controls the 
Indian press and makes the decisions for 
India’s millions and for Asia’s many more 
millions. 

Time after time it is remarked that the 
true India and her future lie in the hands of 
the poor in the villages. Kamala Taylor, a 
high-caste Hindu married to an Englishman, 
has written a beautifully simple story about 
a poor Indian village family in Nectar in a 
Sieve. Seen through the eyes of the peasant 
woman Rukmani, it describes the daily life 
of a village woman, her inmost thoughts, 
deepest emotions. 

When Rukmani was twelve years old her 
parents were unable to find a prosperous hus- 
band for her, because with the changing 
times her father’s position as head man of 
the village no longer carried prestige. They 
married her to a tenant farmer, Nathan, a 
proud, kindly man, poor in everything but 
love and affection for her. In spite of their 
poverty Nathan and Rukmani had a good 
marriage that brought spiritual fulfillment. 
Always they lived at the mercy of nature. 
One year a storm washed the rice away. The 
next year, drought brought famine. Their 
daughter even became a prostitute to save 
her baby brother from starvation. The tan- 
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nery came and destroyed their livelihood, 
tranquility, and finally the land itself. In 
spite of all the grief and hardship, love shone 
brightly. At the end, when the farmers had 
been driven out by the expanding tannery, 
Nathan and Rukmani found work breaking } 
stone in a quarry. Here Nathan died asking, 
“Have we not been happy together?”’ 

‘Always, my dearest, always,’’ Rukmani 
replied. 

The main theme is one of enduring love. 
The atmosphere is sad, muted. It presents one 
picture of India—acceptance. 

Violent drama also is a commonplace in 
Indian village life. It was inevitable when 
Jim Corbett wrote My India, the series of 
vivid memories of his life among the poor of 
India, whom he loved, that he would recall 
hair-raising adventures with man-killing 
wild animals. Colonel Corbett had employed 
many thousands of Indians of all castes when 
he was a railroad contractor for the British 
government and had trained Indian labor 
corps for both World Wars, but he was per- 
haps best known as a wild-animal hunter. 
Once he rid a village in two weeks of a man- 
eating tiger that had killed 430 persons. 

In the dedication he describes the starving 
millions, the poor of India, as ‘‘simple, 
honest, brave, loyal, hard-working souls.” 
In his book he makes us see them as such. 
The exciting sketches point up the admirable 
qualities of his Indian friends: the courage of 
a man who pulled his friend from the jaws of 
a tiger, the honesty of the man who walked 
many miles to repaya kindness, the loyalty of 
laborers who worked for him without com- 
plaint when their wages were delayed. 

These books are but a sampling of current 
output on India. They are readable and in- 
formative and leave us with a great sense of 
urgency that the time is now for western 
democracies to act wisely, if Asia is not to be 
completely lost to them. 
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